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matter is logical and easy to follow, while his language is clear and 
makes pleasant reading. It seems, however, as though some of the 
matter dealt with in the footnotes might have been incorporated in the 
text with a distinct gain in the continuity of the thought. While the 
notes give an enormous amount of historical and other detail, all of great 
interest and having a direct bearing upon the question under discussion 
in the text, there is nevertheless a certain amount of distraction in 
referring to them so constantly. Also it would seem to have been better 
to have used the Chinese character silong with the word transliterated, 
instead of merely referring to it by its number in Giles. The latter 
work is not always at hand, especially when one is trayeling in the 
interior of China, and not the least of the, many merits of Dr. Laufer's 
writings is their very great usefulness in field work. 

The illustrations in the book are excellent, particularly the plates, 
which are carefully chosen and well" executed and illustrate more ade- 
quately than is often the case the subject matter of the text. The proof 
reading has also been exceptionally well done, and only one or two small 
errors are to be noted. In the reference on p. 192, note 3, to Giles' 
Biographical Dictionary, p. 242 should be 212; while in that, p. 154, note, 
to Bushell, Chinese Art, vol. i, p. 119 should be ill. 

On the opening page of this work Dr. Laufer says, "The second part 
of this publication will deal with the history of clay figures, the practice 
of interring them, the religious significance underlying the various types, 
and the culture phase of the nation from Iwhich they have emanated." 
It is to be hoped that this promised second part will not long be withheld. 

C. W. Bishop 

OCEANIA. 

The Mythology of All Races. Vol. ix: Oceania. Roland B. Dixon. 

Marshall Jones Co.: Boston, 1916. Pp. xv, 364, 24 pis., 3 figs., map. 

Professor Dixon's volume is a scholarly contribution that must 
prove enlightening to the general reader interested in myth and will 
be of real service to the ethnologist who wishes to get his bearings 
amidst the chaos of Oceanian literature. Under each of the headings 
of Polynesia, Melanesia, Indonesia, Micronesia, and Australia, there 
is a chapter on Myths of Origins and the Deluge, and another devoted 
to Miscellaneous Tales; where the material gives warrant an additional 
chapter is added, and a Summary closes each section. Naturally it is 
only possible to refer to a few points of interest within the limits of a 
review. 
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Commonly a genealogical and evolutionary type of cosmogonic 
myth has been considered characteristic of Polynesia. The author 
shows that this view requires qualification. The philosophical notion 
of a universe developing out of chaos through various intermediate 
steps into personifications of sky and earth by virtue of innate necessity 
is indeed highly typical of New Zejiland, Hawaii and the Marquesas, 
but is much less developed elsewhere, being superseded in other groups 
by the creative type of origin myth. Indeed, even the Maori have 
variants in which Rangi and Papa, the Heaven Father and Earth Mother, 
are especially conspicuous, while the evolutionary element is absent. 
Professor Dixon here makes the interesting suggestion (p. 9) that the 
coexistence of different versions may be the result of the blending of two 
distinct peoples, the creative forms being characteristic of the autoch- 
thonous inhabitants and of the Moriori, while the evolutionary type 
was imported by later immigrants. However, it seems equally plausible 
to the reviewer to assume individual differences in point of speculative 
ability among a homogeneous population. 

A comparison of all Polynesian myths (pp. 92-99) leads the author 
to some very interesting and in part unexpected results. Hawaii and 
New Zealand, notwithstanding their distance from each other, show 
remarkable affinity; Samoa has decidedly more kinship with the Cook 
Islands and New Zealand than with Tonga; and Central Polynesia 
constitutes something of a unit with varied affiliations. Melanesian 
elements occur in great number in New Zealand and Samoa but are weak 
in Hawaii and lacking. in the Society and Cook groups. Parallels to 
Indonesian and Micronesian motives are especially common in Hawaii. 

In Melanesia (including New Guinea) Professor Dixon distinguishes 
a Papuan from a genuinely Melanesian stratum (pp. 148-150). The 
former is characterized by the insignificance of cosmogonic features, the 
prominence of ghosts, and altogether by greater simplicity. The Mela- 
nesian myths lay greater stress on origin accounts, reveal peculiar fondness 
for cannibalistic motives and often reflect a sort of dualism in the juxta- 
position of wise and foolish brothers. The Papuan layer shows hardly 
any relation to alien mythologies, but the Melanesian tales have connec- 
tions with those from every other region in Oceania though the agreement 
between Micronesia and eastern Melanesia is particularly noteworthy. 

For Indonesia the author calls attention to the total lack of Negrito 
material (p. 154). Eliminating the more recent Mohammedan influences, 
he recognizes a pre-Malay and a later Malay-Indonesian, mythology. 
The older Indonesian type lacked strictly cosmogonic and trickster 
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Stories and had well-developed deluge myths. In the Malay-Indonesian 
mythology Hindu elements are prominent. Professor Dixon suggests 
that the primitive Malay folklore may be related to that of the Thai 
or Shan, the former occupants of southern China and northern Indo- 
China, and that the pre-Malay stock of Indonesian mythology may 
reveal affinity with that of the Mon-Hkmer (p. 244). These are unfor- 
tunately merely hints for future investigjation. 

Micronesia is mythologically closest to pre-Malayan Indonesia; 
there are also many parallels to Polynesian and Eastern Melanesian 
motives (p. 263). 

In the discussion of Australia the author is obliged to direct attention 
to the absence of data for Tasmania and the western portion of the 
continent. He finds corroboration for Father Schmidt's linguistic classi- 
fication of the natives in their mythology, which differs in the central 
and northern regions from that of the southeast. Cosmogonic myths 
are characteristic of the latter area while the more northern origin tales 
center largely in the appearance and activities of totemic ancestors. 
Oddly enough, resemblances to Melanesia, including such themes as the 
swan-maiden and the arrow chain, are decidedly more typical of the 
southeast (pp. 301-303). 

Professor Dixon is fully aware of the tentative nature of many 
of his characterizations and historical inferences, resting as they often 
must on inadequate or uneven information. We must be grateful to 
him for blazing the. trail in this field and for not yielding to the impulse, 
pardonable in the face of such difficulties as he had to contend with, to 
abstain from £ill wider genersilizations; In one respect he might well 
have gone somewhat farther, — ^in the treatment of American parallels. 
For the benefit of his colleagues it would have been a highly desirable 
thing to present a systematic enumeration of such similarities, together 
with their provenience, and to discuss somewhat less summarily than 
he has done (p. 307) the conclusions that can legitimately be drawn 
therefrom. 

From an external point of view this volume, if possible, excels its 
predecessors in the series. The map with its sharp demarcation of 
regional boundaries will be appreciated by most readers, but an index 
citing the principal motives would have been equjilly appropriate. 

In the very full Bibliography, which includes many references to 
papers in Dutch publications, Kramer's Die Samoa Inseln is omitted 
through an obvious oversight. 

Robert H. Lowie 



